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SPERANSKY AND THE REACTION
Russia's military defeats in 1805-1807, the unpopular alliance with Napoleon, and the hardships and financial losses inflicted upon foreign trade and landed interests by the adherence to the Continental Blockade led to an alarming growth of discontent and disaffection which the government could not ignore. Alexander, moreover, influenced by the example of Napoleon's tireless administrative activities, after Tilsit turned once more to domestic reforms. This time he found an exceptionally able collaborator in Michael Speransky (1772-1839), a newcomer in high bureaucratic circles. Son of a village priest (a status which, in Holy Russia, imposed almost insurmountable social handicaps), Speransky was educated in a theological seminary and had taught for a while in an ecclesiastical institution. He was soon transferred to the civil service, and thanks to his intelligence, attractive personality, and rare capacity for work, as well as to the powerful patronage of the Princes Alexander and Alexis Kurakin and, later, of Count Victor Kochubey, he had a rapid rise and a brilliant career. It was at the request of Kochubey, then minister of the interior, that Speransky in 1803 prepared one of his first drafts of constitutional reform. He became personally known to the tsar, accompanied him to Erfurt, and in December, 1808, was appointed assistant minister of justice and in 1810 secretary of state. From 1809 to the beginning of 1812 Speransky's influence with Alexander was very great. "M. Speransky is the emperor's factotum (faiseur), a kind of minister of innovations/' Caulaincourt wrote to Champagny on March 3, 1811, N.S. "He is not allied with anyone (il n'est Ii6 avec personne). His influence extends to everything." Commissioned by the tsar at the end of 1808 to draft a plan of constitutional reform, Speransky completed this work by October, 1809. His project, which is little known outside Russia, although it has been much discussed by Russian historians and jurists, need not be examined here in detail because only fragments of this comprehensive and carefully thought-out scheme were enacted into law. In a truly remarkable preamble, perhaps the most striking part of the plan, Speransky submitted the then existing political, .administrative, and social order to trenchant and unsparing criticism. His proposals for reform, while retaining the monarchical principle, endeavored to fit it into the framework of a state governed by law. This was to be achieved by a strict application of the doctrine